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7 he Stumbling-Block 

FOR the break-down of the Administra- 
tion in the war preparations the Presi- 
dent is primarily responsible, and it is ab- 
surd to exempt Mr. Wilson from criticism. 
Temperamentally the President appar- 
ently is insusceptible to the opinions of 
another, but criticism ultimately forms a 
body of public opinion which no man, 
whether he be Kaiser or President, may 
entirely disregard. Kitchener, Winston 
Churchill, and the Asquith ministry gener- 
ally, were held to a ruthless accounting for 
their blunders, and the doctrine of the di- 
vine right of kings or rulers is no longer 
valid. Intelligent and constructive critic- 
ism is in the highest degree patriotic. 

No man in the world to-day, not even 
the Kaiser, has more absolute power than 
the President, and therefore his shortcom- 
ings are of vital interest not only to the 
Americans, but to the world in arms 
against Teutonic aggression. Feeling in 
Washington has been pessimistic for some 
time past, and the mistakes of the govern- 
ment are charged to politics and to Mr. 
Wilson's reluctance to delegate authority 
even to the most competent men. The re- 
sult has been that the really big men will 
not continue as mere rubber stamps, or, if 
they do continue to serve, their value to 
the nation is impaired owing to inability 
to act on their own judgment. 

The responsibility for the fuel situation 
has been passed up to the railways, but it 
is common knowledge that owing to lack 
of money the railways have been unable 
for some years past to provide adequate 
equipment and make necessary improve- 
ments — ^terminal and side-track facilities. 
The President must have known what was 
coming and yet the roads, which were fac- 
ing a constantly rising wage-scale, and 
paying higher prices for materials, re- 



ceived practically no relief in rates. It is 
related that at the time Mr. Wilson had 
decided upon taking over the transporta- 
tion systems, a high official was asked if 
the President had as yet formulated a, 
plan. "No," was the answer, "he has not 
yet seen Gompers." It may be well enough 
to placate labor just now, but if capital is 
stultified industry soon becomes para- 
lyzed. 

Politics not only governs appointments 
— the best men of the nation are not se- 
lected for government positions regardless 
of party — but there is a suspicion that 
Mr. Wilson is working for the election of 
McAdoo as his successor, thereby subor- 
dinating efficiency to family interest. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that in a 
great national crisis, the executive branch 
of our government is not so constituted 
that it is more directly responsive to Con- 
gress, and that there is no provision for a 
vote of want of confidence; but the sub- 
stitute for this truly democratic method 
would be the exercise of a larger vision by 
the Chief Executive. There are many men 
in the Repubfican party whose services 
the country needs, but the President is 
disinclined to the appointment of any but 
those of his own party to cabinet positions 
and opposes an extra-legal super-cabinet 
which would have blanket authority to 
take charge of our war preparations. 

But the muddle goes back even further 
than the time of our entrance into the war. 
Through information conveyed by Mr. 
Gerard, and by means of the Mexican dis- 
closures, and from other sources, Mr. Wil- 
son knew prior to the last election that 
war with Germany was, humanly speak- 
ing, inevitable, and yet he made no pre- 
fiminary preparations and was elected 
largely on the slogan, "He kept us out of 
war." 
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Should serious reverses come to the 
Allies this summer owing to the delay in 
American aid, and should our undertak- 
ing be magnified accordingly, with im- 
mensely added sacrifices, there will be a 
bitter corollary to this phrase and it will 
be amplified to read: He kept us out of 

war — ^TOO LONG. 

The Symbol of St. Valentine 

CT. VALENTINE was for many years 
*^ the patron saint of young lovers in 
England; although no great credit is due 
the holy man on this account, as it was 
by chance that he was so honored. It 
seems that he was simply a pious Chris- 
tian who happened to have been beheaded 
by the Emperor Claudius at a time when 
there was no close season on Christians 
in Rome, and his festival fell in that 
period of the year when the birds were 
suppose to mate and youths and maidens 
sought partners. 

In France the name, valentines, was 
used to designate young couples who 
might be contemplating marriage, and 
thus arose the custom of sending senti- 
mental valentines — "Will you be my Val- 
entine?" The day was observed in Eng- 
land especially, and in the region of the 
Moselle and the Tyrol, and although orig- 
inally the celebration was only a game 
yet frequently marriage resulted. 



ACCORDING to the last United States 
■'* returns there are 17,000,000 unmar- 
ried adults in the country — 8,000,000 men 
and 9,000,000 women, or 39 out of every 
hundred men. So far we have been spared 
the usual corollary to such statistics — 
calculations as to the number of times to 
the moon and back the unmarried ones 
would reach if placed end to end; or, if 
side by side, how many States the size of 
Kansas they would cover. 



But recently a university professor has 
kept the ball rolling by presenting figures 
which show that the mortahty is greater 
among bachelors than among benedicts. 
And from these figures the deduction is 
made that the married state is the health- 
ier. Now, leaving aside the rather obvious 
flippancy that married men do not live 
longer than single men — it only seems 
longer — yet there is a coniparatively easy 
explanation which generally seems to have . 
been overlooked. While it is doubtless 
true that many defectives and weaklings 
marry, yet on the whole it is the healthier, 
the more provident, and better equipped 
who enter the state of matrimony. Con- 
trary to the sensation-mongers, eugenists, 
and others of the kind, as a rule a man 
does not marry unless he has some posi- 
tion, trade, or prospects in addition to fair 
health. Although there are doubtless 
many exceptions, yet the actual percent- 
age of these exceptions is small, and as 
Lord Bacon has it: "Men note the hits 
rather than the misses." It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that if the proportion of 
healthy people is greater among the mar- 
ried at the outset, they will live longer 
than the single. Why then drag in a lot of 
unpleasant and nasty remarks about the 
habits of the unmarried making them 
more prone to disease and death? 

The fact remains that the conditions of 
celibacy complained of have existed in all 
civilized countries for some time past, and 
even before the war losses accentuated 
the problem of dwindhng birth-rates. The 
more pivilized the community — which im- 
plies a higher standard of comfort — ^the 
larger is the proportion of celibates. 
There is little use in scolding, alarming, or 
taxing bachelors, they will not marry 
either to swell the census returns, or to 
live a year or two longer even if they could 
be convinced that marriage conduced to 
longevity. 
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There has been much talk recently 
about the changed attitude of women be- 
ing responsible for this alleged deplorable 
condition of affairs, as if their little ten- 
dencies to ape men in certain things, toy 
with the ballot, and strive to be both polit- 
ically and economically independent were 
not mere passing phases of existence. Ul- 
timately sex will not be denied and women 
are the quintessence of sex. The same 
causes are operative to-day that have 
operated since the beginning of time, and 
the moonlight still shines on lovers whis- 
pering to their mates precisely as it did 
when some shepherd boy wooed a peasant 
maiden by the banks of the Euphrates 
5,000 years ago.— Vive St. Valentine. 

The Rhythm of Revolt 

IN all aesthetic revolt there is a tendency 
to mistake the bizarre for the beautiful, 
eccentricity for originality, and to deem a 
thing desirable merely because it is differ- 
ent. Furthermore revolt, if successful, car- 
ries its own curse, for then it is, in time, 
the established prder, imposes its own 
laws, and creates new traditions which be- 
come the strait- jackets oif a future genera- 
tion. 

Starting with Oscar Wilde, who 
stemmed from Baudelaire, in this genera- 
tion we have reversed the aphorism so 
often that the reversal itself has become a 
commonplace; in our frantic efforts to es- 
cape the bromide we have made the epi- 
gram bromidic. One feels rather revolu- 
tionary in siding with the police. It has 
become conventional to stand on one's 
head. In painting, form and color are no 
longer related to nature by the extremists, 
and in sculpture the primitive is exploited 
as the ultimate expression of a sophisti- 
cated civilization. To where does it all 
lead? Are we facing a true revolution in 
sesthetic expression, or merely a sporadic 
outburst of hysteria? Will the Bolsheviki 



of to-day be the reactionaries of to-mor- 
row? 

In truth there is evidence of degeneracy, 
of fatigue in much of the work of the new 
schools. It would appear as if the artists 
were becoming too tired to endure the 
painful self-discipline necessary to work 
within the conventions of their chosen me- 
dia. It is easier to write free verse than it 
is to write in the sonnet or ode form; it re- 
quires infinitely less patience to splotch a 
canvas with formless color, and call it 
self-expression, than it takes to learn 
drawing. The designs of many of the 
painters and sculptors of to-day bear a 
curious resemblance to the work of chil- 
dren, or of the men of the stone age, with 
whom children are in a relative stage of 
biological development. 

In the historical period there has been 
but one great revolt in art— a revolt 
which has overshadowed all other aesthetic 
insurgencies. The Renaissance marked 
the passing of medisevalism, and in this 
period man burst the shackles which had 
confined him, and discovered his own soul 
-T-his individuality became then and has 
continued ever since to be his most im- 
portant concern. Through the discovery of 
himself he subsequently discovered na- 
ture, but the latter was a development 
which did not reach its full flowering until 
the time of the Barbizon school in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

It would appear as if these movements 
are in obedience to some cosmic scheme — 
there are alternating periods of academic 
formalism and of rebellion against that 
formalism. Therefore ultimately all of 
these rebellions and subsequent reorgan- 
izations are not really contests of one 
school or period against another, but are 
the age-old battles against form without 
soul or substance on the one hand; and on 
the other, undisciplined vulgarity which 
disdains the eternal laws of rhythm. 



